
ress ' Like a Sensitive Animal’ 




F OR TWENTY-NINE YEARS Capi- 
tol Hill was my home- In all those 
years I thought I knew Congress fairly 
well, understood its many moods, 
grasped its essential nature. But like 
other Presidents with previous experi- 
ence on Capitol Hill, I found that once 
I reached the White House the Con- 
gress appeared far less familiar. How- 
ever close we might remain, I knew 
that our relationship could never be 
the same. 

While the President must live with 
crises and deadlines, a Congressman 
can cultivate the art of delay and re- 
frain from commitment — especially if 
the commitment is to increase every- 
body’s taxes. 

As Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Representative Wilbur 
Mills had a different constituency than 
I. His leadership would be judged by 
his Arkansas eiectorate and his col- 
leagues in the House. In building his 
reputation, Chairman Mills followed a 
basic principle. He wanted to report a 
bill to the floor when he felt there was 
a good chance of passing it. Over the 
years he developed great skill in esti- 
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mating votes In the committee and the 
House. When the votes were lacking, 
he preferred to wait rather than risk 
the reputation of his committee and 
the image of his leadership. 

In the lax fight Mills was paritcu- 
lary sensitive about his reputation. 

Actually, Mills was an extremely 
skillful Congressman and a man of In- 
tegrity. I liked him, and I enjoyed a 
close working relationship with him. 

I was certain to be criticized what- 
ever direction I moved, and each alter- 
native offered peculiar dangers. To 
wrap the tax bill in the flag might 
launch pressures that would widen the 
war and cut back the reforms our so- 
ciety needed. Nor could I agree that the 
tax increase should toe used solely for 
domestic purposes and be accompanied 
by tax reform. The need to Support our 
soldiers in Vietnam was immediate 
and increasing. Effective tax reform 
would take months or years. Moreover, 
I knew that talk of additional outlays 
for the Great Society programs would 
give the conservatives the excuse they 
needed to torpedo the tax bill. 

A President must always reckon that 
his mandate will prove short-lived. 




Much had happened between my land- 
slide victory of 1964 and the difficult 
days of the tax struggle in 1966-1968. I 
had deliberately spent a good deal of 
my mandate to accomplish many con- 
troversial reforms. For me, as for most 
active Presidents, popularity proved 
elusive! 

.The key to accurate head counts is 
personal knowledge or trust and the 
ability to probe beneath the ourfacr t*f; . 
see what individuals are really think- 
ing and feeling. If a liaison man knew 
his contacts well — if he knew who was 
irritated about what, who had a tough 
election ahead, and who had ambitions 
for higher office— he could judge their 
reactions in one conversation or phone 
pall. But if he did not know his men 
well, he might never be able to inter- 
pret tone, nuance, and spirit Without 
this kind of preparation, checks on spe- 
cific legislation are of little use. 

I sometimes felt that Congress was 
like a sensitive animal— if pushed gent- 
ly it would go my way, but if pushed 
too hard it would balk. I had to be 
aware constantly of how much Con- 
gress would take and of what kind of 
mood it was in. 


